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Schools of Country 
Study Medical Cost 


Various Programs of Health Insur- 
ance to Provide Adequate 
Care Debated 


MOST DOCTORS OPPOSE IDEA 


But Costs Under Present System Pre- 
vent Many Families from Enjoy- 
ing Medical Facilities 


It is a tragic thing to be ill and not be 
able to obtain good medical care; a tragic 
thing for the one who is afflicted and an 
even more heartbreaking experience for the 
other members of the family. Illness is bad 
enough in any case. It brings anxiety, sor- 
row, dread, to the home. But there is relief 
and satisfaction if all feel that every assist- 
ance afforded by medical science is being 
given. What is worse, however, than to see 
a relative or close friend stricken by a seri- 
ous ailment, to know that the life might 
be saved by the right kind of attention, to 
investigate the costs and find that such 
attention is so costly that it cannot be had? 

Yet that is the situation in which people 
by the hundreds of thousands find them- 
selves every year. Medical care is costly. 
If one calls on the doctor it costs from $2 
to $5, depending on whether one lives in 
the country districts or the city. If the 
doctor calls at the home the charge is 
higher. If one must go to a hospital the 
room alone costs from $4 to $6 a day or 
even more. Then there are numerous other 
charges; charges for medicine, for various 
sorts of treatments. For nurses, if private 
nurses are required, the charge is likely to 
be from $6 to $8 a day, plus the costs of 
food. In a serious case, where a day and 
night nurse must be employed, the hospital 
bill may easily run to around $25 or $30 a 
day. 


A Growing Problem 


In the days of our parents and grandpar- 
ents, this problem of hospital and nursing 
costs was not so serious. There was not 
then such urgent need for expenditures of 
that kind. It was easier to care for the sick 
at home, for houses were larger and spare 
rooms were more commonly available than 
now, when so many families live in small 
apartments in congested sections. In the 
old days the neighbors came in to help when 
there was sickness. Their ministrations 
were not always skillful, it is true, and they 
did not fill the places now occupied by 
trained nurses. But they did help out, and 
they made it possible for the family to get 
along without paid assistance. Under the 
conditions which prevail in most parts of 
the country at the present time, however, 
it is not so easy as it once was to care for 
the sick at home and without employing 
nurses. 

Preventive medical attention is corre- 
spondingly expensive. People are advised 
to have a thorough medical examination at 
least once a year. In this way diseases may 
be detected in their early stages and may be 
successfully treated. Many serious disor- 
ders would unquestionably be prevented if 
each person were examined by a competent 
physician annually. But these examinations 
cost money. A doctor in a small town may 
give one a thorough going-over for little 
more than the price of an ordinary office 
call. But in the city, and half the population 
lives in cities, a physician of recognized 

(Continued on page 8) 


TAXI, MISTER! 
—Talburt in Washington News 








Devotion to Duty 


A story of rare heroism came the other day from San Francisco; a story of the sort 
that rekindles our faith in human nature. It is the story, says the New York Times, “of 
a light that did not fail.” Here are the facts as the Times relates them: 

“Albert Joost, 57 years old, and his wife, Evelyn, sat in the dusk of Monday evening 
in Southampton lighthouse, miles from shore, marking the precarious channel from the 
Golden Gate to the Mare Island navy yard in upper San Francisco Bay. Supper was 
to be prepared and the radio was to be fixed. Joost attempted to repair the station radio 
with a soldering iron and in some way the white hot metal ignited a can of gasoline. 
There was a flash and his body was suddenly wrapped in a sheet of flame. With her 
bare hands, Mrs. Joost beat at the flames. Then with blankets, caught swiftly from the 
beds, she put out the blaze. She guided her blinded and weakened husband down the 
long ladders to a small boat at the base of the lighthouse. Against time and death and 
rising seas she rowed to the government immigration station on Angel Island. Sentries 
of the army garrison on the island heard the woman’s cries out of the darkness, found her 
at the landing, lifted her husband ashore, and carried him to the little hospital. 

“But Mrs. Joost did not wait. 
urged her on: 


Her husband’s words, spoken through seared lips, 
‘The light—it’s growing dark.’ Back to the boat she ran and back to the 
lighthouse she rowed to tend the light and fog horns, as her husband had taught her to 
do long ago. Late that night the brave woman was relieved at her post and taken to her 
husband’s bedside. He was transferred later to the Marine Hospital in San Francisco. 
He died this morning, and then the story of his wife’s heroism was told.” 

The world needs more men and women like the Joosts—men and women who feel a 
sense of responsibility and who will let nothing deter them from the performance of their 
duty. The story of their heroism, of their devotion to duty, should be an inspiration to 
the student who allows the slightest excuse to keep him from class, or the man who lets 
his work go if it would inconvenience him somewhat to attend to it. It is possible, of 
course, to be fanatical about one’s duties, performing them sometimes at the expense 
of some greater good that may suffer because an exception is not made. 
that kind are rare. 


But cases of 


The student, the worker, the business executive, the public official who will not stand 
and deliver under difficulties is all too common. There are always excuses. The Joosts 
had the best of excuses for letting the light go‘out, and if wrecks had resulted, no one 
would have blamed them. But they weren’t looking for excuses. They were loyal to 
their conception of duty, even in the shadow of death. And the light that did not fail 
on that sad night, was more than a beacon for the ships at the Golden Gate; it was a 
beacon light which should guide miilions along paths of loyalty and duty. 


League Again Tries 
to End African War 


Council to Meet January 20 to 
Consider Action After Col- 
lapse of Hoare-Laval Plan 


SECRET DIPLOMACY EXPOSED 


Paris Meeting Sheds New Light on 
Policies of the British and 
French Governments 


When the Council of the League of Na- 
tions meets again on January 20 it will be 
faced with the difficult task of trying to 
decide upon the next step which should be 
taken in the effort to end the Italo-Ethio- 
pian war. At least three avenues will be 
open to it. It may adopt the proposal for 
an oil embargo against Italy and prepare 
for a military contest with Mussolini, who 
has threatened to make war in Europe if 
he is deprived of oil. It may prefer to de- 
lay any action, hoping that the program of 
sanctions already in effect, coupled with 
the remarkable resistance which Ethiopia 
is offering to Italian troops, will in the end 
force Il Duce to sue for peace. Finally, it 
may seek some new peace plan which will 
attempt to provide an acceptable settlement 
of the conflict. 


Amazing Events 

The course of action to be taken will, of 
course, depend upon the attitude of the 
Council members and particularly on that 
of France and Great Britain, the nations 
which have played a leading role in all 
negotiations to date. Since the last issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER went to press, 
an amazing sequence of events has done 
much to reveal the policies of the British 
and French governments. The story of 
what happened a few weeks ago is worth 
telling, even at this late date, for it will 
help to explain the things that are yet to 
come. 

As will be remembered, the British gov- 
ernment, prior to December 8, had taken 
the lead in demanding that the League of 
Nations discipline Italy for her aggressive 
attack upon Ethiopia. Stirring speeches 
testifying to Britain’s devotion to the 
League of Nations had been made by 
Foreign Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare in 
Geneva, and by Prime Minister Baldwin 
and other Conservative leaders in England. 
To show how determined it was that Italy 
should be rebuked, the British government 
even sent its fleet hurrying to the Mediter- 
ranean. It was the strong stand taken by 
Britain, in fact, that was almost wholly 
responsible for the inauguration of a pro- 
gram of League sanctions or penalties 
against Italy. 

There were two reasons for this British 
policy. The first was the undoubted popu- 
larity of the League of Nations among the 
British people. Earlier in the year over 
11,000,000 voters (more than a third of 
the total eligible voters) had taken part in 
a private poll sponsored by the League of 
Nations Union. The vote showed over- 
whelming support for Britain’s membership 
in the League and for economic sanctions 
against an aggressor nation. Military sanc- 
tions to protect the Covenant of the League 
were even approved by more than 6,000,000 
voters. 

Further evidence of the state of popular 
opinion was revealed in the November elec- 
tions when the Baldwin government was 
returned to power by a large majority, 
largely on the basis of its strong policy in 
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Geneva and its pledges of continued League 
support. 

The second reason for the British gov- 
ernment’s insistence that Italy be penalized 
was the fact that Britain’s imperial inter- 
ests could not permit the growth of Italian 
influence in the Mediterranean. The British 
feared consequences for Lake Tana, the 
headwaters of the Blue Nile in Ethiopia, 
and for their vital trade routes through the 
Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. They 
could not afford to allow the development 
of an Italian menace to their position. 

As may be seen, it so happened that 
Britain’s imperial interests coincided with 
the will of the people. Sir Samuel Hoare 
could solemnly proclaim that it was Eng- 
land’s faithfulness to the League Covenant, 
and not her fears of a powerful Italy, that 
motivated her in calling for sanctions and 
in strengthening her Mediterranean de- 
fenses. Sir Samuel’s words and actions 
caused his prestige as a statesman to soar. 


The Paris Meeting 


But suddenly a series of events was set 
in motion which left no doubt that the 
Conservative government of Great Britain 
was far from having the devotion it pro- 
fessed to the League of Nations. A quick 
shift in its tactics on December 8 proved 
that it did not consider the League a sacred 
organization. 

On the eighth of December, Sir Samuel 
Hoare concluded a conference with Premier 
Laval in Paris. They had previously agreed 

















HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
—Brown in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


to make another bid for peace before the 
League Sanctions Committee should meet 
on December 12 to consider an oil embargo, 
and it was for this purpose that Sir Samuel 
went to Paris. After prolonged discussion 
the two statesmen came to terms on a peace 
proposal and forwarded it to Mussolini for 
his consideration. But before the Italian 
dictator had time to give an answer, news 
of the plan’s contents leaked out to the 
French press and quickly spread to other 
nations, The world read with amazement 
that Hoare and Laval had agreed to give 
half of Ethiopia to Italy, more than he had 
taken by armed conquest and much more 
than the League had ever thought of offer- 
ing him before hostilities began. 

This startling plan to reward Mussolini 
for his aggression, to stop the war by sacri- 
ficing all the League’s principles, caused the 
public in all democratic nations to gasp. 
A storm of disapproval began to mount and 
it reached such fury that Sir Samuel Hoare 
in the end was obliged to tender his resigna- 
tion and Premier Laval just escaped being 
overthrown by an angry Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The peace plan was promptly repudi- 
ated by the League Council. 


British Policy 

We come now to a consideration of why 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Premier Laval 
deemed it necessary to offer such large con- 
cessions to Mussolini. Many reasons have 
been advanced, both officially and unoffi- 
cially. The whole story has not yet been 
told, but enough is known to permit a rea- 
sonably accurate statement of the facts. 

It is certain now that the British govern- 
ment was thinking more of its imperial 


interests than of the League of Nations 
when it first demanded economic sanctions, 
else it would never have agreed to a plan 
which promised to deal such a severe blow 
to the League, as Sir Samuel Hoare did in 
Paris. It is also clear that the British gov- 
ernment became convinced that the eco- 
nomic sanctions might have more than the 
desired effect. Instead of causing a humble 
retreat on the part of Mussolini, the pro- 
gram was apparently leading straight to a 
larger war. At least Mussolini threatened 
to make war on Britain if an oil embargo 
were decided upon. Thus, the British 
seemed about to get much more than they 
had bargained for. Mussolini might have 
been checked and Britain’s imperial posi- 
tion protected, but the price might have 
been a European war in which England 
would have had to take the leading part. 
France would have come reluctantly and 
slowly to the help of Britain, for all along 
Premier Laval had opposed sanctions. He 
had been anxious to preserve Franco-Italian 
friendship, for Italy is a badly needed ally 
in case of future trouble with Germany. 

Hence Hoare and Laval were agreed that 
the greatest possible effort should be made 
to placate Mussolini. To allow the situa- 
tion to drift until an oil embargo should be- 
come inevitable they felt was too dangerous. 
Mussolini might have carried out his threat- 
ened attack on Britain—an event which 
would have led to the most dangerous con- 
sequences. 


Germany’s Part 


Foremost of these consequences was the 
advantage which would have come to Ger- 
many. Hitler’s one wish has been to break 
the united front among Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, established at the Stresa 
conference last year. He has maneuvered 
consistently to drive a wedge between the 
allies, knowing that if he could separate 
them, Germany would come into a pre- 
eminent position in Europe. It would de- 
light him to see them fight among them- 
selves, for afterward he would be in a 
position to annex Austria and to carry out 
his other designs in Europe. 

So Hoare and Laval agreed that the risk 
of pressing sanctions against Mussolini was 
too great. They felt that the friendship of 
Italy was more important to them than the 
League of Nations and that, above all, 
Hitler should not be allowed to gain an 
upper hand. Thus, they drew up the fa- 
mous, or infamous, plan and sent it on to 
Rome. 


But it appears that their deliberations did 
not stop at this. There is evidence that the 
two statesmen agreed to pursue certain 
other policies, that they developed further 
plans by which they felt Europe could be 
kept out of war. It is believed that they 
decided to make overtures to Hitler in an 
attempt to draw him into a four-power 
combination which would direct the affairs 
of Europe. Germany was to be asked to 
sign an air agreement protecting Europe’s 
western boundaries, and she was to be 
drawn back into the League of Nations. 
This body was to be reorganized to per- 
mit the establishment of a steering com- 
mittee composed of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Germany. Doubtless, this com- 
mittee would dominate the League. 

The day the peace plan was adopted, the 
British ambassador in Berlin was ordered 
to seek an audience with Hitler. His request 
was granted on December 14. He outlined 
the plans for an air pact and expressed 
British concern over the growth of German 
armaments. How much else he suggested 
is not known but at any rate he got no 
satisfaction. Hitler displayed an uncom- 
promising, ill-tempered attitude. He claimed 
for Germany the largest air force in Europe. 
He said that Germany must have her colon- 
ies returned to her and that she would con- 
sider no negotiations of any kind until 
after the Ethiopian affair was terminated. 

If an attempt was made to bring Hitler 
into a four-power combination, he certainly 
showed no eagerness for it. He may have 
felt that time was on his side and that if 
he waited long enough Germany would 
achieve a dominant position without the 
necessity of entering an agreement with 
the other powers. Or perhaps he was trying 


to gain the best possible 
terms before giving his con- 
sent. 

It is no secret that Ger- 
many intends to expand to- 
ward the east someday, if 
she can. The Baltic nations 
and Russia will suffer if she 
succeeds. It is taken for 
granted that Hitler wants 
assurance from France and 
Britain that they will not 
interfere in a war between 
Germany and Russia. 


Russia Left Out 


It seems unlikely that 
France was ready to prom- 
ise this much as the price 
of making friends with Ger- 
many. It is significant, how- 
ever, that in all the talk of 
a four-power steering com- 
mittee within the League, 
no mention is made of Rus- 
sia as a member, although 
the Soviets have lately 
played an important part in 
all European affairs. It is 
possible that Laval, who 
does not feel kindly toward Russia, may 
have had some sympathy for Hitler’s plan 
although he was not yet ready to agree to 
it. The amity between France and Russia 
is popular among many French people. 

Future revelations will show how much 
of this is true. Someday the whole story 
of the Hoare-Laval meeting will be told, 
and it will make an engaging chapter in the 
history of secret diplomacy. 

In any event, all such plans have been 
checked for the moment. The popular in- 
dignation of the British and French people 
has caused the governments to abandon 
any designs they may have had. Prime 
Minister Baldwin has been contrite to the 
point of naming Captain Anthony Eden, an 
ardent League supporter, to succeed Sir 
Samuel Hoare. Premier Laval was kept 
in office by a margin of only 20 votes, and 
was made to promise that he would stand 
behind the League. 

Many observers look upon the collapse 
of the Hoare-Laval proposal as the most 
important victory the League has won since 
its foundation. It is proof that millions of 
people in Europe are convinced that their 
only hope of safety lies in such a broad col- 
lective agency as the League of Nations. 
Many of them feel that if the League can 
bring about the defeat of Italy it will be- 
come ail the easier to keep Hitler ir check 
in the future. They do not approve of 
secret diplomacy such as Hoare and Laval 
carried on and such as was so prevalent be- 
fore the outbreak of the World War. 

It is against this background that the 
League Council will meet on January 20. 
The decision which will be taken may be 
important, for it may show the extent to 
which the British and French governments 
are now willing to support the League. It 
may show whether they are sincerely ready 
to obey the popular will of their people or 
whether they are merely delaying and wait- 
ing for a new opportunity to revive old 
proposals. 
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Schools of Country 
Study Medical Cost 


(Concluded from page 8) 
people want to do away with our public 
school system, and the same would be true 
of health insurance, once it were estab- 
lished. Doctors, under a system of health 
insurance, by combining their efforts, would 
not have to maintain individual offices and 
would not have to duplicate expensive 
equipment to the extent they do at present. 
Hence, their expenses could be reduced. 
They could feel more free to work if they 
did not have to worry about collecting bills. 
All in all, doctors and patients and the 
general public would be better off under a 
system of health insurance. So go the argu- 
ments of those in favor of health insurance. 

The leading opponent of health insurance 
is the American Medical Association, a na- 
tional organization to which practically all 
doctors belong. While many members of 
this association look favorably on some sort 
of health insurance system, the majority in 
the association are greatly opposed to any 
such plan, especially to a compulsory plan. 
These doctors argue against such a pro- 
posal on the grounds which we have already 
mentioned. However, two state branches 
of the American Medical Association—Cali- 
fornia and Michigan—have broken away 
from the leadership of the national organi- 
zation by giving their approval to the prin- 
ciples of health insurance. The California 
Medical Association has gone so far as to 
offer its codperation with the state legisla- 
ture in drawing up a plan. 

The general problem of the cost of medi- 
cal care is receiving increasing attention 
throughout the nation. A number of state 
legislatures have considered it. It is being 
called to the notice of the American people 
this winter through the debates which are 
being conducted in the high schools, for it is 
the national high school debate question. It 
is not unlikely that a determined effort will 
be made soon to add health insurance to 
the social insurance plan adopted last year, 
by which systems of unemployment and 
old-age insurance have been provided by 
national law. 
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Fi rance: Late last month, Premier Pierre 
Laval received a vote of confidence in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. He had a 
very small majority, for the vote was 296 
to 276. He will thus retain the premiership 
for a while. If a majority had voted against 
him he would have been obliged to resign. 
In that case, a leader of the parties voting 
against him would have been called in by 
the president of France, Albert Lebrun, and 
would have been asked to form a cabinet. 
It is generally believed that Laval’s oppo- 
nents could have voted him out if they had 
cared to do so, but they did not want to 
take over power and responsibility at this 
time. Most observers think that before 
many weeks Laval will lose his majority. 

The reasons for Laval’s unpopularity are 
rather complex. In part, the dissatisfaction 
is with his domestic policies and part of it 
is due to his international program. In do- 
mestic policies, Laval represents, in a gen- 
eral way, the business interests, just as the 
Conservative party in England does, and 
as the conservative Republicans and Demo- 
crats of the United States do. He favors 
the cutting down of relief as much as pos- 
sible. He would pare the expenses of the 
government and maintain the gold stand- 
ard. This policy has led to lower wages 
and is opposed by representatives of the 
working classes, who could probably seize 
the premiership if they cared to. They 
hesitate to do so because, while they might 
secure a temporary majority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, they would have difficulty 
in carrying out their program. 

Opinion in France on Laval’s foreign 
policy is sharply divided. Many French- 
men favor maintaining peace with Italy 
at almost any cost. Those who take this 
position approve the Laval-Hoare attempt 
to stop the Ethiopian war by giving Italy a 
large portion of Ethiopia, thus buying her 
off. Another section of French opinion, 
probably greater in number, think that 
France’s security depends upon maintain- 
ing a strong League of Nations, a League 
strong enough to prevent aggression by 
Italy, Germany, or any other country. 
Those who hold to this view oppose Laval 
League program of sanctions against the 


Italians. 
* * ok 


Far East: Whenever the Japanese wish 
to make a further invasion into China, they 
always find some excuse for doing so. They 
have enough regard for the opinion of the 
rest of the world not to lead their armies 
ruthlessly into the territory of their weak 
neighbor unless they can give some plaus- 
ible reason for thus extending their power. 
Usually the excuse is found in some out- 
break among the Chinese. There will be 
disorder somewhere in China and the Japa- 
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POLITICAL CRITICISM IN MEXICO 


A group of demonstrators loyal to President Cardenas is reviling former President Calles by placing a 
caricature of him on the face of a mule. 


nese will say that they must go in to create 
an orderly government and to protect life. 

Such an excuse was afforded to the Japa- 
nese by a body of Chinese students re- 
cently. Several thousand students in Shang- 
hai had been demanding that the authorities 
give them transportation to Nanking so 
that they might protest against Japanese 
aggression to the central Chinese govern- 
ment. It was their belief that the govern- 
ment, headed by Chiang Kai-shek, was 
weak and was unnecessarily submitting to 
Japanese dictation. Finally, after several 
days’ agitation, a train was furnished to the 
students of Shanghai. But when it was 
about 35 miles outside the city, the engines 
were detached and the students were or- 
dered home by the police. The next day, 
two unidentified students killed Tang Yu- 
Jen, vice-minister of railways, who was 
known to be pro-Japanese. The Japanese 
government at once announced that it 
would have to take a stronger hand in deal- 
ing with China. It was declared that com- 
promises with the Chinese must be aban- 
doned and that Japan must act with firm- 
ness. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
Japan is preparing to strengthen her hold 
upon China. 


Reports indicate that feeling between the 

Japanese and Russians is becoming more 
embittered. Each country has long been 
suspicious of the other. The Russians are 
aware of the fact that the Japanese have 
been expanding their influence in the direc- 
tion of Russian territory in the neighbor- 
hood of Manchuria. The Japanese have 
taken over Manchuria and have taken over 
parts of Inner Mongolia, which places them 
at the doors of Outer Mongolia, which is 
dominated by Russia. The Japanese, at the 
same time, are afraid that Russia will ex- 
tend her influence into China and spread 
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THB FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
Premier Laval may be seen seated in one of the front-row seats. 


communism to that country, and possibly 
disseminate communistic doctrines among 
the Japanese. Each nation has concentrated 
military forces along the border. Several 
skirmishes have occurred lately between 
the Japanese and the Outer Mongolians. 
This border fighting has created an added 
strain between the two great powers of the 
Far East. 


*x* * * 


Czechoslovakia: Dr. Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the grand old man of Czechoslo- 
vakia, who has been president of that re- 
public since it was organized as a nation at 
the close of the war, 
resigned his office last 
month because of his 
advanced age. His last 
official request was 
that his life-long 
friend and the foreign 
minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, Dr. Eduard 
Benes, might be 
named to succeed 
him. The National 
Assembly, heeding the 
request of its retir- 
ing leader, elected Dr. Benes by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Dr. Benes, like his predecessor, has been 
identified with the life of the Young 
Czechoslovak republic from the very be- 
ginning. In fact, Masaryk and Benes were 
connected with the republic even before its 
beginning. They had lived in the old Bo- 
hemia, which had become a part of Austria. 
During the war, they became revolution- 
aries, fled from the country, and went from 
capital to capital among the Allied nations, 
laying plans that, in case of Allied victory, 
Bohemia and certain adjoining territories 
might be organized into a new nation. 

As a result largely of their efforts the 
new state was created by the treaty of 
peace. It was called Czechoslovakia, with 
the capital at Prague. Dr. Masaryk, who 
had been professor of philosophy in the 
University of Prague and who had lectured 
in American universities, became president, 
and for years Dr. Benes, who had also 
taught in the University of Prague, has 
been foreign minister. The two men, more 
than any others, have been responsible for 
Czechoslovak policy and have exerted a 
decided influence upon European diplo- 
matic developments. Dr. Benes’ most note- 
worthy achievement has been the organiza- 
tion of the Little Entente, or alliance 
among the three nations—Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, and Yugoslavia. He was presi- 
dent of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at its last session. 

* ok * 
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EDUARD BENES 


Mexico: Mexico City presented an ex- 
citing spectacle last month. Approaches to 
the city were guarded by troops, automo- 


biles were searched, and a hastily convened 
Senate voted to oust from office the govern- 
ors of four Mexican states. 

The cause of all this ‘furor was the 
swarthy, broad-faced General Plutarco 
Calles. Last summer Callies went into 
voluntary exile after ruling his country 
with an iron-mailed fist for 10 years. At 
that time he set up as president of Mexico, 
Lazaro Cardenas. But the puppet refused 
to heed the strings. And upon the return 
of Calles, 80,000 workers gathered to 
swear devotion to their president and to 
demand that the former dictator be ex- 
pelled. President Cardenas reassured them 
that they had nothing to fear from Calles 
and promised that the latter’s estates would 
be confiscated and distributed among them. 

It was a tragic week for Plutarco Calles. 
But observers of the Cuban scene have a 
ready explanation. Though Calles, while in 
Mexico, had given encouragement to the 
development of his country, he had done 
little to relieve the plight of the Mexican 
masses. And it is with their plight that 
President Cardenas has shown decided 
sympathy, though, whether he is out for 
real revolution or whether he is instead a 
demagogue playing upon the hopes of the 
people is something which is yet unde- 
termined. 


* * * 


Hawaii: Men and mountains met in 
Hawaii the latter part of last week. From 
the feverish jaws of Mauna Loa flames of 
fire had been leaping forth as out of the 
mouth of some mythical dragon, and lava 
had been flowing down the side of this 
mountain, brushing past trees, crawling up 
hillocks, and each day advancing one mile 
nearer to Hilo, threatening that city with 
the stony fate of Pompeii. But army avi- 
ators flew 3,000 feet above the crater and 
dropped charges of explosive. It was hoped 
in this way either to change the course of 
the flow by tearing a hole on the other 
side of the mountain or by blasting to dam 
up the mouth of the crater. 


The flow of lava is stopped. It has not 
yet been determined whether this was ac- 
complished by the bombing or not. But 
many of the natives feel that the aviators 
have insulted Pele, the Hawaiian goddess 
of fire. They tell how in 1881, when the 
lava came within a mile of the city, a prin- 
cess of the royal family left her castle and 
came out to meet the advancing stream. 
The princess called upon Pele to cease her 
wrath. And the giant volcano then quieted 
down, 


* * * 


Cuba: Carlos Mendieta has resigned as 
president of Cuba, and his place has been 
taken by the secretary of state, Jose Bar- 
net. Thus for the sixth time in less than 
two and a half years 
the presidential pal- 
ace in Havana has 
changed _ occupants. 
The resignation of 
Mendieta appears to 
have been caused by 
the opposition 
aroused against the 
system of elections 
which was devised 
by President Harold 
W. Dodds of Prince- 
ton University. Left- 
wing parties in Cuba 
feel that the new system has discriminated 
against them and makes it impossible for 
them to put any candidate in the field. 
Their opposition to the elections, scheduled 
for January 10, has been expressed in 
threats of revolution. And for this purpose 
they have been kidnapping wealthy Cubans 
and holding them for ransom. The money 
is to be used for propaganda and ammuni- 
tion. 
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AS CONGRESS MEETS 


House leaders confer on plans for the session. 


majority leader; Speaker Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee; 
majority leader at 


A Year of Recovery 


The big fact about 1935 is that it was a 
year of recovery. Whatever the future may 
bring, and the future is at all times clouded by 
a degree of uncertainty, conditions did im- 
prove markedly during the last year. The ex- 
tent of the recovery becomes clear upon an 
examination of figures relative to business 
activity. The tables prepared by the Annalist, 
a weekly financial and business journal pub- 
lished by the New York Times, are widely 
used in determining the state of business. The 
Annalist estimates that in 1929 business activ- 
ity in general was 116.7 per cent of normal; 
that is, it was more than 16 per cent above 
what it might have’ been expected to be had 
these been other than “boom” times. By the 
spring of 1933 business activity, according to 
the Annalist, had fallen to 58.4 per cent of 
normal. This was the low point of the de- 
pression. After that, there was an uneven rise 
until June 1935, when the business index stood 
at 79 per cent of normal. Since June there has 
been a steady upward climb, and now business 
activity is 90 per cent of normal. Business 
Week, another reputable weekly business pub- 
lication, makes the following comment on the 
economic situation as it developed during the 
year 1935: 


No year since 1928 has found business in a 


more cheerful mood. Many lines have estab- 
lished new production, sales, and profit records 
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THE BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 
—Herblock in Washington News 


that put even 1929 in the shade. Others have 
come close to that goal. Residential construction 
has received its first upward thrust in virtually a 
decade. Plant expansion and modernization have 
made notable strides. Nine reciprocal trade 
treaties have been completed, paving the way for 
a better distribution of the world’s goods be- 
tween the “haves” and “have-nots.” Despite 
record-breaking bank reserves and threats of for- 
eign wars, there has been no evidence of price 
inflation. Such unorthodox industrial experi- 
ments as the NRA have been brushed aside with- 
out so much as jolting the economic chariot. 
And a new experiment in social security has been 
inaugurated whose significance is as yet undeter- 
mined. 

On the other hand, the fact that unemployment 
ranks have scarcely been dented, despite this rec- 
ord of accomplishments, classifies as the outstand- 
ing enigma of the day. Although the ranks of 
the unemployed in November were the thinnest 


Left to right: Representative William B. Bankhead of Alabama, 


and Representative Edward Taylor of Colorado, acting 
the last session. 


since November 1931, the total, according to Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board estimates, 
still stood at 9.2 millions. Partial explanation of 
this situation lies in the fact that unemployment 
records cover all types of industry, while most of 
the production achievements emphasized in the 
daily press refer to manufacturing industries. 
Moreover, most comparisons of production and 
employment records take no account of the fuller 
employment being enjoyed by those already on 
the payrolls. Actually November employment in 
manufacturing industries is the highest for the 
month since 1929, and payrolls are close to the 
November 1930 level. It is in the fields of trans- 
portation, trade, domestic and personal service, 
and construction that the biggest reémployment 
job has yet to be done. 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 
to which Business Week refers, reports that 
more than 9,000,000 men are still unemployed. 
Perhaps this figure is too low, for the board 
has always been conservative in its estimates. 
It figured, however, that at the low point of the 
depression more than 11,000,000 men were un- 
employed and that a year ago more than 10,- 
000,000 were jobless. This board figures that 
there has been a 10 per cent reduction of 
unemployment during the last year. The num- 
ber of unemployed is still very great. It 
should be remembered, however, that unem- 
ployment is usually not greatly reduced in 
the early stages of recovery from depression. 
This fact can easily be understood. When 
business begins to improve, business establish- 
ments find that they are receiving increased 
orders. Prosperity is returning. But for a 
while they are conservative. They increase 
production without adding much to their labor 
forces. They wait to see whether the in- 
crease of business is a mere spurt, or whether, 
on the other hand, it is likely to be permanent. 
If the increased orders continue to come, the 
businessmen gain confidence and begin to 
enlarge their staffs. Then in this later stage of 
recovery there is a great increase in employ- 
ment. It seems probable that such a stage may 
be reached during the year 1936. 

It is not unlikely, however, that even when 
business activity reaches the normal level, 
there will still be a very disturbing unem- 
ployment problem. Machinery has taken the 
place of hand labor to an unprecedented de- 
gree. That process was going on before the 
depression, and even then unemployment was 
becoming a serious problem. The process has 
continued during recent months. Many people 
believe, therefore, that even after what may 
be termed “good times” return, we may have 
as many as 5,000,000 unemployed. In that 
case the people and the government will be 
confronted by a first-rate economic and social 
problem. But whatever the more distant 
future may have in store for us, it appears at 
the beginning of 1936 that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when we can speak of the 
great depression in the past tense. At least 
we can say that not since January 1929 has a 
new year seen the American people so hopeful 
as they are now that 1936 is making its bow. 


Congress Meets 
The new year opened with the second ses- 


sion of the Seventy-fourth Congress ready to 
convene. It met on January 3. Not much 
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business is done on the opening days of a ses- 
sion. The real work begins with the week of 
January 6. As soon as a Congress assembles, 
it usually adjourns for a day out of respect 
to the members of the two houses who have 
died since the end of the previous session. The 
Senate this year observes the passing of Senator 
Schall of Minnesota—the blind senator who 
was killed in traffic a few days before Christ- 
mas. His place is being taken by Elmer A. 
Benson, a member of the Farmer-Labor party. 
This change gives Minnesota two Farmer- 
Labor senators, the other being Henrik Ship- 
stead. Both the senators are of Norwegian 
stock. Senator Schall was a conservative Re- 
publican. 

Since the death of Senator Schall, the polit- 
ical line-up in the Senate is now: Democrats, 
69; Republicans, 23; Farmer-Labor, 2; Pro- 
gressive, 1 (La Follette of Wisconsin); and 
vacancy, 1 (Louisiana). Party names do not 
mean as much, however, as might be imagined. 
A number of Democrats, the two Virginia sen- 
ators, Byrd and Glass, for example, are con- 
servative, and are hence in opposition to a 
great part of the New Deal. On the other 
hand, a number of Republicans, such as Sena- 
tors Norris and Nye, are in fairly close har- 
mony with much of the Roosevelt program. 
The significant division is not Republican vs. 
Democrat, but New Deal vs. anti-New Deal. 
So many senators and representatives are 
doubtful, or on the borderline of this issue, 
that it is impossible to give figures as to the 
strength of the two divisions. It is probable 
that the President will have a fairly large 
majority in both houses on most of the items 
of his program, but the majority will not be 
as great as the preponderance of Democrats 
in both houses would indicate. 


Legislation and Polities 


It is generally assumed that the present ses- 
sion of Congress will be short. Nearly every- 
one wishes it to be. President Roosevelt does 
not want Congress on his hands during the 
summer. The presidential campaign will be 
on, and it will be in the interests of the Presi- 
dent that conditions be settled as much as 
possible, and a Congress in session is always 
an unsettling influence. The Senate or the 
House might get out of hand, and pass legis- 
lation not desired by the President—legisla- 
tion, perhaps, that would be unpopular 
throughout the country. Congress might en- 
act laws, or threaten to enact them, which 
would disturb business and impede recovery. 
It is natural, therefore, that the President 
should wish Congress to pass a limited number 
of bills, particularly the appropriation bills 
which make money available for carrying on 
the work of the government, and then adjourn. 
Nearly all members of Congress are anxious 
for a short session, because all members of the 
House of Representatives and a third of 
the Senate are up for reélection, and they will 
want to get back home to carry on their cam- 
paigns. 

The important measures which are fairly 
certain to come up this winter are: The ap- 
propriation bills, including the appropriation 
of money to carry on relief work; the formu- 
lation of a relief program by the administra- 
tion (will the President insist upon con- 
tinuing work relief, for example, or will he 
advocate merely direct payments to the un- 
employed?); the bonus; ship subsidies; a 
determination of the neutrality policy of the 
United States in case of wars among foreign 
nations (the present neutrality act expires on 
February 29); legislation to curb war profits 
in case of war. 

These are not the only measures which will 
be debated, by any means. Perhaps other very 
important issues will arise. If; for example, 
the Supreme Court should declare the AAA 
or other parts of the New Deal program-to be 
unconstitutional, substitutes may be brought 
forward. But the measures which have been 
named are the big ones which will have early 
consideration. 

The bonus will be the first of the big bills 
to be voted upon. Late last summer when 
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the first session of the Seventy-fourth Cf 
gress was about ready to adjourn, bony , 
vocates undertook to bring forth a meay 
providing for the immediate payment of ; 
$2,000,000,000, which, according to pre 
law, the ex-service men are to receive in jy 
Administration leaders, opposing the boy 
were anxious that the issue should not be 
jected into Congress at that time. 7 
wanted to put through other pressing 
ures and then adjourn. Finally they comp, 
mised, agreeing that if the bonus bill ya 
not pressed last summer, a new measure mig 
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be introduced as soon as Congress convene(ffeside 
and that it should be voted upon on Januanghise v 
13. It is not yet clear just what form the newipow t 
bill will take. Will it provide that the bonufhey w 
be paid by issuing paper money; or will ifpat th 
simply provide that it be paid, leaving tinda. 
Congress the means of raising the money/fmong 
Whatever form the measure takes, it will te rece 
voted upon January 13, and it is expected bypbliged 
everyone that it will pass both houses. Whetheectio 
or not it will be vetoed by the President maffertisa 
depend upon the provisions of the bill whicfill do 
the bonus advocates adopt. f Con 








All patriotic Americans would like to thiti - 
that the President and all the members ¢ 
the Senate and the House will give undividelRoy 
attention, during the coming weeks, to tk 
needs of the country. Anyone, however, whf lt i 
supposes that undivided attention will be givenfeing 
is grossly unrealistic. We know, as a mattefRudie 
of fact, that politics will play a large patfece 
in the action of all parties. The President,heno 
wishing reélection, will be obliged to considetBrapl 
not only what he thinks would be good for theevag 
country, but what he thinks a majority of theppliisi 
people will like. He will be undertaking tofrou 

lace the administration in a favorable light. Bring: 
He will wish to convince the voters that he ifju s 
not out to hurt business, and at the same time ju.” 
he will wish to convince the farmers and the Ho 
workers that he will continue his efforts info « 
their behalf. Opponents of the administration fok 
will subordinate everything else to the effort Rut 
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After extensive alterations, the most modern culinsgya 
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Ci belittle it. Republican members of Con- 
.< who have their eyes on the presidential 
ination will govern their actions in such 
ay as to try to win public favor. 

Aji the Republican and Democratic leaders 
By that a majority of the American voters 
re thoughtful, and that these voters, in- 
rendent of politics, would weigh all the 
idence and favor the candidates who seemed 
t to be serving the public interests—if the 
miarty leaders knew that—they would under- 
e to act like statesmen, depending upon the 
ters for recognition and support. But the 
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—Courtesy New York Times 
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ne(fesident and the members of Congress and 
uarfgose who guide the action of the two parties 
newfnow that many voters are uninformed; that 
nuey will listen to unfounded party appeals; 
| iat they are susceptible to all kinds of propa- 
‘ yienda. So long as such is the state of mind 
ey'mong the voters of the nation, those who wish 
| bf receive votes in political campaigns will be 
| bliged to play politics in order to secure 
e@ection. We must expect, therefore, that 
maertisan politics rather than statesmanship 
rich ill dominate in Washington during the session 
f Congress and until after the November elec- 
on. 
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It is hoped that the American motorist is 
ing frightened into careful driving through 
udied perusal of J. C. Furnas’ gruesome 
iece “—And Sudden Death,” which has had 
‘Phenomenal sale during the past few months. 
praphically describing the “pain and horror of 
kvage mutilation,” resulting from head-on 
llisions, descents over cliffs, and crashes 
rough gates at railway crossings, Mr. Furnas 
rings home the “realization that every time 
ou step on the throttle, death gets in beside 
eMmou.” 

However, scaring the American motorist 
1 only bring temporary regard for “Stop, 
wk and Listen” signals. A permanent cure 
ist be sought, it is conceded, through wide- 
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inPhent has been installed in the executive mansion, 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


spread publication of sane safety regulations. 
These have recently been concisely summar- 
ized by Ernest N. Smith of the American Auto- 
mobile Association in his article ‘How to Avoid 
Automobile Accidents and Death” (appearing 
in “Sudden Death and How to Avoid It,” 
published by Simon and Schuster). He 
stresses the necessity of keeping a car in safe 
operating condition, testing brakes, tires, lights, 
and windshield wipers. When driving, he 
warns, Take It Easy, “Sun Down, Slow 
Down,” Watch Overtaking and Passing, Drive 
Slow at Crossroads, Keep “John Barleycorn” 
Out of Your Car, Give Hand Signals, and Be 
a “Road Sportsman.” 

Safety on the highway is a two-way prop- 
osition. The pedestrian needs to be as careful 
as the automobile driver. Crossing streets be- 
tween blocks, Mr. Smith reveals, causes one- 
fourth of all the death and accidents to pedes- 
trians. Crossing streets with an umbrella, 
or with a heavy bundle, night crossing, and 
walking in the direction of traffic on the open 
highway are trouble makers. 

Most automobile accidents occur between 
five and six o’clock in the evening when crowds 
of workers rush out of offices, homeward 
bound. Most deaths occur between seven and 
nine o’clock in the evening, and the “news- 
stuff” accidents usually break in the wee hours 
of the morning. 

The one world’s record of which the United 
States is not proud is its toll of 36,000 killed 
and 1,000,000 injured during the past year on 
its streets and highways. 


Medieal Discoveries 


The unselfish fight of science to save hu- 
man life advances as the drive of greedy na- 
tions leaves death in its wake on Asiatic and 
African fronts. The discoveries of a chemical 
spray, promising to check the spread of in- 
fantile paralysis that each year afflicts 10 
persons out of every 100,000 in the country, 
and of the effective injection of Vitamin C to 
combat the disease in its late stages were 
revealed last week, to hearten the 800 bacteriol- 
ogists meeting in annual convention in New 
York. 

Equally notable was the report of the isola- 
tion of the poison or toxin which causes diph- 
theria, so powerful that one ten-thousandths 
of a milligram is sufficient to kill a guinea pig. 
This may provide an agent with which to de- 
velop a diphtheria antitoxin. 

Weapons to fight mental diseases, which 
have intensified through years of depression 


* and international unrest, have sharpened this 


year. Feeble-minded and insane patients may 
be restored to full use of their faculties, if 
Dr. Alfred W. Adson’s experimental drug 
measures up to the hopes of the medical 
world. The liver cure has this year practically 
eradicated pernicious anemia from the entire 
city of Boston. Extended research into in- 
sulin treatment in Toronto has poured new 
light upon the use of this remedy for chronic 
diabetes. 

The struggle to stem the tide of tuberculosis, 
which each year carries off 56 people out of 
every 100,000 is expected to push forward dur- 
ing the new year, spurred on by the mechanical 
lung treatment, recently introduced in Chi- 
cago’s Iroquois Memorial Hospital. 


Lindberghs Flee 


Seldom have the American people expe- 
rienced a greater shock than they had one 
day before Christmas when they learned that 
the Lindbergh family were on their way to 
England where they expected to make their 
home. One of the best-loved American fami- 
lies was being driven from the land by crimi- 
nals and by the morbid curiosity of the masses. 
From the time when, in the summer of 1927, 
Charles A. Lindbergh became the idol of the 
American people by making his lone flight 
across the Atlantic, he has been hounded by 
reporters and photographers, who have pan- 
dered to the curious interests of the millions 
of readers of sensational newspapers. The 
newspapers have pried into Lindbergh’s per- 
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BIG ELEPHANT MEN 


Republican leaders at a recent conference in Washington. 


Left to right: R. B. Creager, national committeeman 


from Texas; Henry P. Fletcher, national chairman; Ralph E, Williams of Oregon; and George B. Keim, national 
secretary, 


sonal affairs; they have left him and his 
family no repose. 

Then the criminal world got into the pic- 
ture. The little son of Charles and Ann Lind- 
bergh was kidnapped and killed. There fol- 
lowed a frenzy of excited interest throughout 
the nation—a frenzy which reached its climax 
when Bruno Hauptmann was being tried for 
the crime. The newspapers of the nation, 
especially the more sensational of them, gave 
this trial more prominence than they did any 
important national or international event. It 
was played up in such a way as to keep the 
bereaved Lindbergh family in a constantly 
unpleasant glare of publicity. 

Lately the publicity has been resumed as 
the day of the Hauptmann execution has ap- 
proached. There have been persistent threats 
against the life of the second Lindbergh baby. 
Reporters and newspapermen have _ joined 
with criminals to make the life of the Lind- 
berghs unbearable. A little while ago, photog- 
raphers employed by a great newspaper chain 
drove alongside the automobile which was 
carrying the Lindbergh boy home from the 
nursery school. The car was forced to the 
side of the road while the photographers took 
pictures, thus demonstrating how easy it 
would have been for the boy to have been 
kidnapped. 

Annoyed by unwanted publicity, and driven 
to distraction by threats against the life of 
their son, the Lindberghs decided to go to an- 
other country, where they hope they can live 
more peacefully and more securely. 

In some quarters, the Lindberghs are being 
criticized for leaving America. We hear it 
said now and then, that they are unpatriotic 
for doing this; that America is as safe as any 
land. The trouble with this statement is that 
it is untrue. America is in many ways a great 
nation with a marvelous civilization, but it is 
the most crime-ridden of all the great nations 
of the world. It is a fact that one is freer 
from the designs of criminals in England than 
in America, and a family which has suffered as 
the Lindbergh family has can scarcely be 
blamed for seeking safety. 

It is not the Lindberghs but the American 
people who stand indicted—indicted for per- 
mitting themselves to be crime-ridden, and 
for giving vent to the morbid curiosity which 
makes the sensational press possible, and 
which does so much to make American civiliza- 
tion mean and ugly. Happily we are making 
progress in ridding ourselves of crime. The 
heinous crime of kidnapping is being checked 
through the efficient efforts of the United 
States Department of Justice. Each citizen 
can do something to discourage the sensational 
yellow press by refusing to subscribe to any 
such papers, or to buy copies on the news- 
stand. A boycott of sensational gossip sheets, 
which pass as newspapers, would help to make 
America a safe and pleasant home for the best 
of American families. 


Artichokes--a Racket 


In a fierce winter wind New York’s Mayor 
La Guardia drove through his city last week, 
accompanied by a police escort and the blast 
of bugles, proclaiming war against the “small 





artichoke” racket, one of many to freeze 
prices at high level, and to threaten and in- 
timidate artichoke growers and legitimate deal- 
ers. The mayor charged that growers of the 
vegetable in California were forced to dump 
their entire supply upon the Union Pacific 
Company, sole distributors of small artichokes 
in New York. The monopolists, “protected” 
by the police force, were enabled to buy the 
supply at rock-bottom level and sell it at 
double the normal rate. ? 

The war was won. In three days, five com- 
panies which “imported” the green from Cali- 
fornia had signed pledges promising to sell 
directly to retailers and market dealers in- 
stead of to the Union Pacific racketeers. 


Water for California 


Water flowing uphill, through mountains, 


long carrying a biHion gallons of water a day, 
from Arizona to Southern California, and dis- 
tributing it through 150 miles of smaller con- 
duits. . . . Five giant pumping stations along 
the route lifting the water a total of 1,600 feet 
over hills and cliffs and through tunnels bur- 
rowing into mountains 1,500 to 2,400 feet 
high. . . . Power to work four of these pumps’ 
coming from the great Boulder Dam, over 
transmission lines as long as 257 miles, carry- 
ing 230,000 volts of electricity, over a third of 
all the power generated by Boulder Dam. 





AMERICA—WHERE EVERY MAN’S HOME IS NOT 
HIS CASTLE 


—Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 

This, briefly, is a description of the Colo- 
rado River aqueduct which is now in its fourth 
year of construction and which will be com- 
pleted in 1938. At a cost of about $220,000,- 
000, it will bring water to Southern California 
from a point in the Colorado River 155 miles 
below Boulder Dam. The conduit, partly 
pipe, partly covered concrete, partly concrete 
lined canal, is looked upon as one of the great- 
est engineering feats in American history. Its 
construction in the arid lands of the Colorado 
River Basin will make possible the irrigation 
and cultivation of hundreds of thousands of 
otherwise untillable acres, for in this part of 
the country everything is subservient to an 
adequate water supply. 
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The Supreme Court in Jackson’s Day 


N many respects, the Jacksonian era in 

American history resembles the present 
Roosevelt administration. In the first place, 
Jackson was ushered into office by those 
who protested against the doinination of 
the business and industrial interests of the 
country—the “forgotten men” of that day. 
Secondly, Jackson undertook immediately 
to inaugurate reforms in economic policy 
which would benefit the great masses of the 
people. Thirdly, Andrew Jackson, like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, had a strong per- 
sonality and believed 
in taking the initia- 
tive in shaping na- 
tional policies. What 
is perhaps more inter- 
esting about the Jack- 
sonian administration 
at the present time is 
the views which the 
President had about 
the Supreme Court 
and the Constitution 
and the conflicts he 
had with the chief 
justice of the Court, John Marshall. 

Andrew Jackson did not accept the view 
which has come to be accepted throughout 
the United States that the Supreme Court 
has the final say about what the Constitu- 
tion means—the so-called doctrine of judi- 
cial review. Rather, it was his opinion that 
the three branches of the government— 
executive, legislative, and judicial—were 
equal in authority. Nowhere were his views 
on this subject more clearly expressed thar 
in his veto message of the bank bill deliv- 
ered in 1832. In his message to the Senate, 
he declared: 

The Congress, the Executive, and the Court 
must each for itself be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution. Each public of- 
ficer who takes an oath to support the Con- 
stitution swears that he will support it as he 
understands it, and not as it is understood 
by others. It is as much the duty of the 
House of Representatives, of the Senate, and 
of the President to decide upon the constitu- 
tionality of any bill or resolution which may 
be presented to them for passage or approval 
as it is of the supreme judges when it may be 
brought before them for judicial decision. 
The opinion of the judges has no more au- 
thority over Congress than the opinion of 
Congress has oyer the judges, ind on that 
point the President is independent vf both. 
The authority of the Supreme Court must not, 
therefore, be permitted to control the Con- 
gtess or the Executive when acting in their 
legislative capacities, but to have only such 


influence as the force of their reasoning may 
«deserve. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Court and the States 

Up to the time of this statement, the Su- 
ypreme Court had declared only one act of 
“Cengress unconstitutional and that was in 
4803, in the famous Marbury vs. Madison 
decision, which was handed down by John 
Marshall. Not for another SC years did the 
highest tribunal outlaw an act of Congress, 
and that was when it rendered the historic 
Dred Scott decision. Nor did the famous 
Marbury case give the Court undisputed 
authority to legalize or void acts of Con- 
gress, and the views expressed by President 
Jackson were shared by a large number of 
public officials. But if the Supreme Court 
did not invalidate another act of Congress 
until the Dred Scott case, it did pass upon 
the constitutionality of laws passed by state 
legislatures and caused considerable contro- 
versy. It was in connection with one of 
thése decisions that Jackson and John Mar- 
shall had their major tilt, resulting in the 
statement attributed to Jackson in which 
he said, “John Marshall has made his opin- 
ion, now let him enforce it.” 

The..case in question involved the author- 
ity of the state of Georgia over territories 
occupied by the Cherokee Indians. The gov- 
ernment of Georgia insisted that its laws 
were-in force in these territories, and when 
a man by the name of Worcester refused to 
obey them he was arrested and sentenced 
by the Georgia courts. The case finally 
reached the Supreme Court and Worcester 


was held not guilty. But the state officials 
refused to recognize the authority of the 
federal court and to abide by its decision. 
In fact, Georgia was so angered with this 
interference in its local affairs by the court 
that it failed to be represented before the 
court, as it had done in a previous case. 
The state legislature declared that Georgia 
would “never so far compromit her sov- 
ereignty, as an independent state, as to 
become a party to the case,” and the gov- 
ernor said that “if the judicial powers thus 
attempted to be exercised by the courts of 
the United States is submitted to, or sus- 
tained, it must eventuate in the utter anni- 
hilation of the state governments.” 


And there was nothing much the Supreme 
Court could do, in dealing with the case, to 
force Georgia to comply with its ruling. 
John Marshall simply could not “enforce 
his opinion” because the instruments of 
enforcement, the military and police forces, 
were not in his hands. There have been 
other instances in our history where deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have not been 
complied with, but they are few and far 
between. Rightly or wrongly, the theory of 
judicial review, established by Marshall in 
the Marbury vs. Madison case, has been ac- 
cepted by other branches of the govern- 
ment and by the people at large. 


Recent Decisions 


There can be no doubt that certain re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court have 
been highly distasteful to President Roose- 
velt and his supporters, for they have taken 
the props from under much of the New 
Deal reform program. Nevertheless, the 
question of defying these rulings of the 
Court has never been seriously raised. Thus, 
when the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional last spring, the Supreme Court’s ver- 
dict was considered final and it was recog- 
nized that the only recourse open to the 
President or to Congress was to propose a 
constitutional amendment either limiting 
the powers of the Court or specifically 
broadening the powers of the national gov- 
ernment. 


The doctrine of judicial review, generally 
accepted as it has become, has had as direct 
an effect upon the political and economic 
history of the United States as have the 
acts of Congress and the President. Whether 
the practice has resulted in the greatest 
good to the peop'e as a whole is a much- 
disputed point. It has been argued, as in 
the NRA decision, that the will of the peo- 
ple has been thwarted by the absolute veto 
nower of the Supreme Court. Moreover, 
it is charged, since the exact meaning of 
certain parts of the Constitution is not clear, 
and since different interpretations have been 
given by equally well-informed people, the 
final authority should not be entrusted to a 
body of nine men. Many of the most vital 
decisions in our history have been handed 
down by a majority of one vote, indicating 
that even the Court itself interprets the 
Constitution differently. 
On the other hand. it 
is pointed out that a 
final authority is neces- 
sary to protect the lib- 
erties and interests of 
the people and that if a 
majority of the people 
want to change the Con- 
stitution they may do so 
by following the method 
prescribed in the docu- 
ment itself, namely, 
amendment. There is no 
easy solution to this 
problem which is likely 
to loom larger in public 
debate as the Supreme 
Court reviews the major 
pieces of legislation 
passed by Congress since 
1933. 
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A Great American 


“Jane Addams: A Biography,” by James 
Weber Linn. (New York: Appleton- 


Century. $3.50.) 

“Forty Years at Hull-House,” by Jane 
Addams. (New York: Macmillan. 
$3.50.) 


OTH of these books, which were issued 
in the fall, are necessary for an under- 
standing of Jane Addams. “Forty Years at 
Hull-House,” being “Twenty Years at Hull- 
House,” and “The Second Twenty Years at 
Hull-House,” in one volume, contains no 
new material except an afterword by Lillian 
D. Wald, telling of Jane Addams from the 
time of the comple- 
tion of the second 
book in 1930 to her 
death last year. 
The biography by 
Mr. Linn is not an 
interpretation; it is 


an exposition. Jane 
Addams’ own writ- 
ings, thoughtfully 





read, offer the best in- 
terpretative material 
one could wish for. 
Mr. Linn is Miss 
Addams’ nephew, and 
authorized biographer. It is, of course, ob- 
vious from his book that he loved and ad- 
mired his aunt. Yet somehow he manages 
to retain an almost objective viewpoint in 
writing of the great social genius. He seems 
to have inherited some of her characteristics 
—a charming, quiet sense of humor, a desire 
for better social conditions, an idealist’s 
hopes, yet withal excellent good sense. 


©H. & EB. 
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To the impartial observer, it is curious 
that, as he says in the preface, he had no 
“just conception of the view the world 
seems to have had of her importance in it.” 
For Jane Addams was a great and rare 
woman, of that there can be no doubt. She 
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It was among the Soviets that Walter Duranty, author of ‘I Write as I 
Please,’’ made his great reputation as a reporter. 
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was years ahead of her time in her social 
philosophy, but she unquestionably swift- 
ened the current of social reform. 


Personal History 


“| Write as | Please,” by Walter 
Duranty. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $3.) 


R. DURANTY is perhaps the most 

respected and outstanding of our for- 
eign correspondents. For 14 years he has 
been correspondent of the New York Times 
in Russia and thousands of Americans have 
depended almost solely upon his dispatches 
for their information about developments 
in that country. 


In “I Write as I Please” Mr. Duranty 
makes no attempt to present a formal dis- 
cussion of the Soviet experiment, nor does 
he try to let the reader in on “inside dope” 
heretofore unpublished. He has written a 
delightfully personal and informal history, 
often rambling off to tell of his mental mus- 
ings and philosophical views. What im- 
presses one with his book is his fairness and 
honesty. He has no axe to grind, no thesis 
to get across, but one is impressed by the 
fact that with all his detachment he has 
succeeded in getting the true feel of the 
country and the people. 


Pepys—His Public Life 


“Samuel Pepys: The Years of Peril,” 
by Arthur Bryant. (New York: Mac- 
millan. $3.50.) 


COUPLE of years ago Mr. Bryant 

brought out a volume, “Samuel Pepys: 
The Man in the Making,” which was widely 
acclaimed. It covered the years ending 
with the completion of Pepys’ famed 
“Diary,” and when Mr. Bryant announced 
that he would complete his biography of 
Pepys in another volume, there was a great 
deal of question as to whether he could 
match the fascinating first volume. There 
is no longer any question, The second vol- 
ume is, if anything, more fascinating, and 
certainly more remarkable. For there was 
no “Diary” in this case on which to lean. 
But there were other ‘sources, literally 
thousands, in libraries and private collec- 
tions. In fact, the author states in his pref- 
ace that most of the material in this new 
volume is derived from hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscripts. The world has long 
known Pepys for his private life; it did not 
know, nor seem to care, that he also had 
an important public life. The present vol- 
ume describes how Pepys rose to be secre- 
tary of the admiralty, and reorganized Eng- 
land’s navy. Through intrigue which sur- 
rounded him on all sides, and plots which 
were directed to discredit him, he emerges 
undefeated. It is a romantic and vivid re- 
creation which Mr. Bryant gives us, and 
authoritatively annotated. 
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TALKING THI 


NG$ OVER 


Does plan to establish sub-capitals indicate growth of bureaucracy 
and destruction of state lines? Would nation benefit 
from such a plan? Three different views. 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers df THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views expressed 
on this page are not to be taken as the opinions 
of the editors of TH AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


John: A good many people have been 
saying that the Roosevelt administration 
is trying to change the American form of 
government. They have thought that the 
President and his party were for a central- 
ized national government which would en- 
croach upon the rights of the states. The 
friends of the administration have denied 
such suggestions. But how can they deny 
the fact any longer in the light of the recom- 
mendations which have been made by the 
National Resources Committee, which in- 
cludes five members of the Roosevelt cabi- 
net? 

Charles: Just what 
do you refer to, 
John? 

John: The National 
Resources Commit- 
tee, a committee of 
which Secretaries 
Ickes, Roper, Dern, 
Wallace, and Perkins 
are members, has is- 
sued a report advising 
that the country be 
divided into 12 re- 
gions or districts, and 
that there be a capital of each. The idea 
is that there be 12 “‘little capitals.” These 
districts would, to a large extent, take the 
place of the 48 states. 


Charles: I haven’t read the report, but 
as you describe it, it sounds like a very 
sensible plan. Political scientists have ar- 
gued for a long time that the states have 
outlived their usefulness. In the early 
days of our history, they served a good 
purpose. But now that people travel 
around so much and trade so freely from 
one part of the country to the other, state 
lines don’t mean much. Just as there are 
too many counties in each state, so there 
are too many states in the nation. If there 
were a dozen states, each made up of a 
definite region with most of the people 
having similar interests, it would be a 
good thing. There could be one state of 
New England, for example, another taking 
in the North Atlantic region, another the 
Middle West, and so on. There would be 
some sense in a division of that kind. 

Mary: Whatever advantages or disad- 
vantages such a plan might have, it’s foolish 
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to talk about it in connection with the sug 
gestions made by the Nationa! Resource‘ 
Committee. 

John: Isn’t that about what the Com 
mittee recommends? 

Mary: Not at all. 
boys read the report? 
didn’t. Did you, John? 

John: No, but I read about it in the 
papers; rather full accounts. And the 
papers spoke of the plan to have 12 re- 
gions and 12 sub-capitals. That looks to 
me very much like a plan to supplant the 
states. 


Mary: Well, in this case, as in many 
others, the newspapers distorted the facts. 
They wanted to get a sensational story out 
of the report, and they falsified its mean- 
ing and stretched it beyond recognition. 
I read the recommendations in full. It was 
a big job. There are about 200 large pages 
of it, and it is poorly written. It is highly 
theoretical. The authors of it do not know 
how to get down to the point and say what 
they have to say in definite, concrete terms. 
So they are largely responsible for the mis- 
understanding of its meaning. But after 
you go carefully over the report, you find 
that they aren’t advocating any very radical 
changes. They think that the states should 
continue as they are and that the national 
government should continue as it is, but 
that there should be a number of regions, 
each of which should have a planning com- 
mission. This commission should consider 
the needs of the region and then get the 
states in that territory to act together on 
matters that require the codperation of 
several states. In many cases the national 
government also could cotperate. 

Charles: I don’t quite understand. Can 
you give an example showing how the plan 
would work? 

Mary: Yes, because there already are a 
few such regional organizations. For ex- 
ample, about 10 years ago the New tngland 
Council was set up. It takes in all the 
New England states. The governors of 
these six states get together now anc then 
to discuss matters of concern to al} of 
them. They discuss such matters as health 
problems and come to certain conclusions. 
Then each governor recommends to his 
state what should be done. The National 
Resources Committee simply recemmends 
that regional organizations like that, de set 
up in other parts of the country. 

Another illustration of something of ‘hat 
kind which has already been establisaed 
is the Tennessee Valley Authority. That is 
an agency of the national government which 
operates in a section of the country—parts 
of seven states—which has common prob- 


Did either of you 
Charles says he 
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WILSON DAM AND THE NITRATE PLANT AT MUSCLE SHOALS, ALABAMA 


An essential feature of the Tennessee Valley experiment which offers the outstanding example of regional 
planning in the United States. 





lems and conditions. The 
national government is 





helping to improve navi- 
grtien, control floods, 
develop water power, as- 
sist the farmers, prevent 
soil erosion, and so on, in 
this section, and it calls 
upon the states in the 
region tor codperation. 
But it isn’t .aking any 
power away from the 
states. 

Joan: Does the Na- 
tional Resources Com- 

















mittee want to establish 
organizations like the 
TVA all over the coun- 
try? 

Mary: Not exactly. 
One kind of work is be- 
ing done in the Tennessee Valley. Other re- 
gions have different needs and problems. 
For example, in the lower South there is a 
very serious share-cropper problem. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tenarits or renters 
in the cotton country, who farm the land 
for a share of the crops, re destitute. 
Their condition is positively tragic. Some- 
thing must be done about that problem. 
It cannot be ignored, whoever is in office at 
Washington. It cannot be handled by 
any one of the states. There must be 
common action. At the same time it 
needn’t be handled from Washington. Why 
not have a commission established, with 
headquarters, let us say, at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Several states could have representa- 
tives on the commission; all the states af- 
fected by the problem; states such as Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi. The federal 
government could also codperate with this 
commission. 

In other sections there would be other 
problems. Several states, for example, 
have formed compacts determining the way 
the waters of the Colorado River, which 
flows through all of them, shall be used. 
It would be useful if such matters could 
be discussed by a regional commission, 
meeting, let us say, in Denver. 

These are only a few illustrations of the 
work which might be done by the various 
regions. Here is another: Jt is very cum- 
bersome and unhandy tor the wheat al- 
lotment work under the AAA to be carried 
out in Washington. If the AAA work af- 
fecting wheat control were done out in the 
wheat country, St. Louis or Kansas City, 
for example, it would be a good thing. That 
would prevent the centralization of the 
government so completely in Washington. 
So it would be well for a region to be es- 
tablished in the Middle West. The federal 
government could do out there the work 
which affects that region particularly, and 
the states in the region could also co- 
operate to werk out some of their problems. 

Charles: My objection to this plan, as 
you have described it, is that it doesn’t go 
far enough. I would like to see the regions 
take the place of the states altogether. I 
think our states are among the most out- 
worn of American institutions. As long as 
the nation is divided into a number of 
purely arbitrary districts, it will be im- 
possible to map out a broad program of 
national planning such as I think we eventu- 
ally must have. The plan proposed by the. 
National Resources board is typical of the 
Roosevelt administration. It goes only a 
small fraction of the way toward a sound 
development of our national life. 

John: And I think the plan goes too far. 
It may not be the intention to take power 
away from the states, but that would be the 
result. As time went on, more and more 
would be done in the regional capitals 
and after a while the regions would be con- 
sidered more important than the states. 
That’s why I say the recommendations 
really do propose to change our form of 
government, and I oppose any such step. 

Mary: Before you make up your mind 
too definitely on that point, I suggest that 
you read the report of the committee. It. 
is &% government document and you can 
get it by writing to The National Resources 
Committee, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. I think if you will 
read it carefully you will see that your 
fears are unfounded, 


—From the Washington Daily News 


POSSIBLE ‘“‘LITTLE CAPITALS”’ 


Some of these cities would become headquarters for government work in 
the plan for the decentralization of federal administration. 

















THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 


A New York judge says the courts can’t do 
anything to you if you call some other fellow 
a bum and a faker, but don’t forget the other 
fellow might. —Boston HERALD 








As we understand it, the increase in Christ- 
mas trade, the giving of bonuses, and the gen- 
eral amelioration in big and little business 
all has been accomplished in spite of the New 
Deal. 

—F.P.A., in the N. Y. Heratp-TriBuNE 





Whether we like it or not, industry, 
much against its will, has been forced, in 
sheer self-defense, to enter the political 
arena, or to be destroyed as a private en- 
terprise.—Clinton L. Bardo, president, 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

The dictionary 1s a great comfort. When it 
gives you information, ,~" don’t have the un- 
easy feeling that it is propaganda. 

—Bufialo Eventnc News 





Man is the only animal that can be skinned 
more than once. —READER’s DIGEST 





The League of Nations seems reluctant 
about applying oil sanctions to Italy. Proba- 
bly it will end up by putting a good, stiff 
embargo on olive oil. —New YORKER 





It might be a much better world at that, if 
each year, on December 26, Santa Claus wasn’t 
automatically placed on the list of the unem- 
ployed. —Atlanta CONSTITUTION 





With each year witnessing 4,000 less 
deaths from tuberculusis than the year 
before the great white plague is var- 
quished.—Dr. Louis I. Dublin, of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. Do you agree with the argument that 
health insurance would interfere with the effi- 
ciency of the medical profession and be dom- 
inated by politics? 

2. To what extent are the medical and 
health needs of your community being met by 
the present system? If they are not being 
taken care of satisfactorily, to what do you 
attribute the deficiency ? 

3. How has Germany benefited as a result 
of the whole Hoare-Laval peace plan episode? 
In what respect has the prestige of the League 
of Nations been enhanced? 

4. In your opinion, should the League of 
Nations declare an oil embargo against Italy? 
If so, should the United States join? 

5. What, in your opinion, would be the ac - 
vantage of the establishment of sub-capita 5? 
The disadvantages ? 

6. What is meant by the doctrine of ju cial 
review and how did it originate? 

7. What are the favorable and unfa» rable 
signs in the business situation in you: com- 
munity ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Planning for Medical 
Care. Current History, January, 1935, p. 437- 
442. (b) Doctors, Patients, and the State. 
Harpers, July, 1935, pp. 220-231. (c) Health 
Insurance Systems in Principal Foreign Coun- 
tries. Congressional Digest, August, 1935, (en- 
tire issue). (d) Mussolini Wins His Gamble. 
Today, December 28, 1935, pp. 3-4. (e) The 
League Struggles On. The Nation, January 1, 
1936, p. 4 (f) The League on Its Trial. 
Contemporary Review, December, 1935, pp. 
641-649. (g) If War Should Come. Current 
History, January, 1935, pp. 393-398. 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Benes (beh-naish’) 
Masaryk (mah’sa-reek), Chiang Kai-shek 
(chyang’ ki’ shek’—iasin ice), Cardenas (kar’- 
day-nas), Calles (kah’yays), Jose Barnet (ho- 
say’ bar-nate’). 
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Students of Nation Discuss 
Costs of Medical Care Issues 


(Continued from page 1) 


reputation is likely to charge $25 to $35 for 
an examination. 

The average family simply cannot meet 
such expenses as that. Even if the head of 
the family is employed, it cannot do it. 
The typical family has scarcely enough so 
that its members can get along when every- 
thing is going well. They have not enough 
to be comfortable. A recent careful survey 
made by the Brookings Institution shows 
that, in most parts of the country, a family 
of ordinary size must spend about $2,000 
a year if everyone is to have enough of the 
right kind of food to maintain health, if all 
are to have enough clothing so that they 
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will be dressed properly and comfortably, 
if the children are to have educational ad- 
vantages; if, in short, the family is to main- 
tain a safe and comfortable standard of 
living. Unless the family has more than 
that, it cannot lay up money for a rainy 
day—for extraordinary costs, such as doc- 
tor’s bills. Yet 74 per cent of the non-farm 
families have less than enough for an ade- 
quate diet, even if the breadwinners are 
constantly employed! This shows what an 
impossible burden illness places upon the 
ordinary family. 


Facts in Human Terms 


The fact is that a very large proportion 
of American families positively cannot meet 
the costs of serious illness. The conse- 
quences are weakness, ill health, premature 
death. Here is one consequence: Of each 
1,000 babies born into wealthy families, 
11 die in infancy. Of each 1,000 babies 
born into poor families, 66 die in infancy. 
But those figures are mere statistics. If 
we translate them into human terms we find 
something like this: The Smiths, let us say, 
are a well-to-do family. They have a little 
baby, Johnny, whom they all love. They 
give him the right kind of food. Frequently 
he is examined by the doctor, who pre- 
scribes diet and care. When Johnny de- 
velops some symptom of illness, the doctor 
is called. After a while the baby is well, 
and he develops in health and strength, a 
source of joy to all. 

Now let us go to the other end of the 
town where we find a poor family, the 
Browns, who also have a little boy, Johnny, 
whom all adore. But the Browns are poor. 
They have barely enough to live on. They 
must watch the expenditure of every cent. 
They cannot take Johnny to the doctor for 
examinations. They do the best they can 
for him, but haven’t expert counsel. Johnny 
does not get along very well. He refuses 
to eat one day; perhaps develops a tem- 
perature. They talk of taking him to a doc- 
tor. but that would cost money and they 
have no money. They might have him taken 
as a charity case but they do not like to 
call for charity. They decide that loving 
care may bring Johnny through. But it 


does not. He grows worse. Finally they 
call a doctor. Families always do as a last 
resort, whether they have money or not. 
But it is too late. The little fellow dies, 
and the light goes out of the home. 

This is not an imaginary case. Tragedies 
of that kind are occurring in thousands of 
homes every year, every week. It may not 
be the baby. It may be the mother, the 
father, the brother or sister. But chronic 
illness and death, unnecessary afflictions, 
are visiting the American people in over- 
whelming numbers of cases; all because 
most of the people cannot pay the costs of 
medical care—because the remarkable, al- 
most miraculous healing powers of modern 
medical science are not at the command of 
the poor. And, let it be remembered, all but 
a fraction of the American people are poor. 


Doctors Not to Blame 


There really is not any doubt about the 
urgency of this problem of the cost of med- 
ical care. Former President Herbert Hoover 
has spoken of it as the greatest problem 
with which the American people have to 
deal, and he did not miss it very far. But 
what are we to do about it? That is a diffi- 
cult question. An easy answer which may 
come to mind is that the fees of doctors, 
the wages of nurses, and the charges of 
hospitals should be reduced. Few thought- 
ful people, however, accept such a solution. 
Half the nation’s doctors in the prosperous 
year of 1929 had incomes below $3,800 and 
a third of them received less than $2,500. 
That is not much, when we take into ac- 
count the time and money which goes into 
a medical education and the apprenticeship 
period during which the young physician 
makes next to nothing. Nurses are not em- 
ployed regularly. Month by month they 
get little more than a living. And most 
hospitals operate at less than cost. 

It is possible that there is no one remedy 
for this situation; no remedy which can be 
easily and quickly applied. It may be that 
the only solution is to find a way whereby 
the American people may obtain larger in- 
comes. If they have not enough money to 
pay for medical care, they should have 
more. If it is true that the only solution 
is to enlarge the general purchasing power, 
then this problem of health preservation 
merges into the general economic problem 
of the production and distribution of wealth. 

There are many students of the problem, 
however, who believe that something may 
be done even though we do not solve the 
age-old poverty problem. One of the meas- 
ures most frequently advocated is health 
insurance—a system which would guarantee 
all people, regardless of their earnings or 
wealth, decent medical attention. One au- 
thority on this problem, Charles Edward 
A. Winslow, professor of public health in 
the Yale School of Medicine, describes the 
problem in this way: “Sickness is an emer- 
gency and the family that suffers severely 
in a given year is often unable to meet that 
emergency. Now other emergency costs— 
those arising from fire, burglary, automo- 
bile accidents, or death—are covered by 
insurance, by regular annual payments 
which can be met with relative ease and 
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which avoid crushing burdens when a crisis 
occurs. This is the logical way to deal with 
the emergency of illness.” 

Professor Winslow was chairman of the 
executive committee of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, a committee 
headed by a member of President Hoover’s 
cabinet, Ray Lyman Wilbur. This commit- 
tee spent six years studying the problem. 
It recommended that health insurance be 
established throughout the country. It 
pointed out that for reasonable monthly 
payments, a person could be assured of 
proper medical care. Its plan called for 
the development of health centers in every 
community. Most of the physicians, den- 
tists, and nurses in each community would, 
under this plan, join the community hos- 
pital staff. People in the community would 
make a small monthly payment, enabling 
them to obtain free medical and hospital 
care. Doctors would be paid out of the 
general fund created by the monthly pay- 
ments of the people. In some cases, the 
state or local governments would be called 
upon to contribute to the general fund, be- 
cause not everyone in the community could 
afford to pay even the moderate sum re- 
quired. Patients who participated in ‘this 
plan could request the services of any doc- 
tor they desired. The doctors would be paid 
a regular yearly salary, thus assuring them 
of a steady income. People with larger in- 
comes would not have to join in such a 
plan. They could continue to patronize pri- 
vate physicians. This, in brief, is the 
general idea of the plan recommended by 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. 


Actual Experiments 


As a matter of fact, in some parts of the 
country experiments of this nature are now 
being carried on. One of the most success- 
ful of these is in Los Angeles where the 
Ross-Loos Clinic has attracted much atten- 
tion. The clinic is operated by about 25 
physicians. For the sum of $2 a month a 
person may receive medical service either 
at his home or at the clinic. This does not 
include dental or nurse service. It does, 
however, include everything else. Moreover, 
if the head of a family pays the $2 a month, 
the other members of the family are also 
guaranteed medical help. This plan has 
seemed to work out well thus far. 

Then too, the American Hospital Associ- 
ation is supporting a scheme of insurance 
to cover hospital and nursing costs. Under 
this plan, those people who contribute a 
small weekly or monthly payment are guar- 
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anteed rooms and treatment in hospitals 
for an agreed length of time. The average 
payment is 75 cents a month, which adds 
up to $9 a year. 

These plans are possible because the 
cost is spread out over so many people. 
Health insurance is based on the same prin- 
ciple as other kinds of insurance. Some of 
the people who contribute money to the 
health funds are not ill very often and, 
therefore, their money is used to help pay 
the expenses of those who are sick fre- 
quently or who suffer long illnesses. Even 
though one may go for several years with- 
out seeming to benefit from health insur- 
ance, he is certain to feel more secure. He 
knows if he does become seriously ill he 
will be taken care of. Another advantage 
is that he may plan in advance just how 
much he will have to spend on doctor bills. 

Many social workers and others believe 
that the insurance plans we have mentioned 
are all right as far as they go. But they feel 
that it will be years before voluntary and 
private health insurance schemes are 
adopted on a wide enough scale to provide 
adequate medical care for the majority of 
people; to prevent the thousands of deaths 
and chronic illnesses which result from im- 
proper medical attention. It is argued, 
therefore, that state-wide systems of 
health insurance should be put into effect 
at once. Medical care, it is contended, 
should be made a public responsibility. 


Arguments Pro and Con 

While there is a growing sentiment in 
favor of some such plan as this, there is 
still a great deal of opposition to it. The 
arguments against compulsory health in- 
surance may be summed up as follows: 
State control of medicine might do much 
more harm than good. There would be seri- 
ous danger that politics would creep in if 
a health insurance system were to be ad- 
ministered by a state government. The doc- 
tor might be interfered with in ways which 
would be harmful to him and the patient. 
The hurried adoption of insurance schemes 
would be dangerous and might wreck the 
medical progress which has been made un- 
der the long-established private practice of 
medicine. The state system might prove 
inefficient and unable to tend to the nation’s 
medical needs. While the present system 
is not perfect, it has brought the American 
people increasingly better health. Medical 
care is a delicate matter. The personal re- 
lationship betweeen the physician and pa- 
tient is a very important factor. State con- 
trol of medicine would undoubtedly go far 
in the direction of doing away with this per- 
sonal relationship. These, in brief, are the 
arguments against health insurance. Let us 
briefly examine those in favor of it: 

Most European countries have adopted 
programs of sickness insurance, and not 
one of these countries has abandoned the 
idea. They are convinced of the desirability 
of this sort of health protection. In our 
country only the well-to-do people, those 
who make up but a small part of the total 
population, can now afford proper medical 
care. The nation’s health standards would 
be infinitely better if all people could have 
regular medical treatment. People would 
consult their doctors far more frequently. 
Our schools are under public control and 
they are, for the most part, well managed 
and free from political control. Very few 

(Concluded on page 2, column 4) 





